THE    DUKE    OF    WINDSOR
aid charitable objects, he satisfied the public craving for peace-
ful chivalry, in place of the filth and misery of war. The Prince's
photograph was in every house. "God Bless the Prince of
Wales" became a popular anthem; and the newspapers,
fumbling for grand words with which to describe him, called
him Galahad. At first, he was not influenced by this praise,
and he tried to escape from the flattery and cheers. But no
man could have withstood the temptation to vanity when all
the world had set out to make him vain. Although the Prince
did all that was asked of him, his modesty was slowly shaken.
Every day he moved among cheering crowds: each speech
made before him was a compliment. His slimmest platitude
was printed in big letters in the newspapers. It is little wonder
that he fell into the harmless conceit which afterwards grew
so that it destroyed his self-judgment and made him over-
assured; which made him lose all capacity of knowing the
difference between wild popularity and calm esteem.
But the Prince worked hard, and he assumed more and more
of the duties of being heir to the throne. King George did not
make the mistake Queen Victoria had made: he did not keep
the affairs of State back from his son. Queen Victoria believed
her heir to be indiscreet and he had to wait until he was
fifty-one years old before he was allowed to know all that was
happening between his mother and her Ministers. King
Edward VII did not repeat this error. "Let my son know, but
no one else/' he often said, when a document or despatch was
placed before him. As far as was consistent with his prestige
and duty as a constitutional monarch, King George V followed
his father's plan, and he slowly admitted his son to more and
more of his confidence.
In his new home within St. James's Palace, the Prince of
Wales built up the structure of his independence. His will
became his own, and he made every attempt to govern his
household according to his own wishes. The manhood which
he had discovered in France urged him to make his life accord-
ing to his own standards. These standards were distressing to
his father and to older prelates and statesmen, but they seemed
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